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are desirous of supporting in every way, some small thing 
may be done to prepare the rising generation in a most 
effective fashion for the great educational and economic 
problems of the future." 

If the purpose of these German papers and of their 
coadjutors in Great Britain is faithfully carried out for a 
few years, the bad feeling which has recently existed to 
a shameful degree between the two countries, and for 
which there has been no real ground, will be quickly 
eliminated. Though there has been no such attitude of 
the peoples of the United States and of Germany to- 
wards each other, save possibly for brief periods, yet 
our great American dailies, if they will heartily join this 
movement among German papers, can perform a service 
to civilization such as the press has rarely ever under- 
taken. Indeed, it is in the main the press — a section 
of it of course excepted — that has caused practically all 
the mischief. Here is a chance for them to do " works 
meet for repentance." The only way that the " yellow " 
and " gutter " press can ever be got rid of, is for the 
decent and respectable journals to cut away the ground 
from beneath it and force it to do better or quit the field. 



Irish Opposition to the Arbitration 
Treaty with Great Britain. 

The same thing is happening now, we much regret to 
see, that took place at the time of the submission to the 
Senate of the Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty in 
1897. Certain Irish Societies are opposing the ratifica- 
tion of the new arbitration treaty with Great Britain 
submitted to* the Senate by Secretary Root. At a meet- 
ing of one of them the other day, after an animated dis- 
cussion, resolutions were adopted urging the rejection of 
the proposed treaty, and recommending to the American 
people to adopt a continental policy based on a good 
understanding with all American republics and free from 
all entangling alliances with European powers. Many 
others are taking similar action. 

We regret that our Irish friends, some of them, cannot 
see their way to support these arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and other European powers. We sympa- 
thize, of course, with their feelings as they remember the 
four hundred years of greater or less British political 
injustice towards Ireland. But we deeply regret that 
they allow themselves to be blinded by these painful 
remembrances into a perversion of the meaning of obli- 
gatory arbitration treaties. Nothing could be farther 
from an " entangling alliance " than such a treaty, the 
purpose of which is to secure justice between the two 
nations by pacific methods and to prevent resort to 
violence on the part of either. 

Our Irish friends seem to believe that an arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain would put us at her mercy, and 



enable her to wind us around her finger at her pleasure. 
They forget that she would be bound by such a treaty 
as well as we, and that in times of emergency she would 
be prevented by its existence and moral force from pro- 
ceeding according to what otherwise might be her selfish 
pleasure. 

We commend to them the careful study of the Rush- 
Bagot treaty of 1817, between this country and Great 
Britain, the result of which has been for nearly a century 
an unarmed, unfortified and peaceful boundary of nearly 
four thousand miles between this country and Canada. 
If this historic agreement was an "entangling alliance,'' 
Great Britain got herself " entangled " in it as well as 
we, and while she has spread her great fleet of warships 
nearly everywhere else, she has been unable to put a 
single battleship or cruiser on the waters of the Great 
Lakes. We should naturally expect Irish-Americans to 
be foremost in promoting the conclusion of other treaties 
which would fetter her feet in similar ways. That is the 
true policy for them to pursue, both from the sentimental 
and the practical point of view. 

Of the treaties negotiated by Secretary Root, those 
with France and Switzerland have been ratified by the 
Senate, and those with Italy and Mexico are now under 
consideration. 

Peace Day in the Schools. 

The following letter has been sent by the Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, under instructions from 
the Board of Directors, to all the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction in the United States, and to the 
Superintendents of Schools in all cities of twenty-five 
thousand population and over : 

Dear Sir: Permit me to call your attention again 
this year to the observance of the 18th of May, the anni- 
versary of the opening of the first Hague Conference, as 
general Peace Day in the public schools. 

The importance of this observance can hardly fail to 
impress itself upon educational leaders who give the sub- 
ject careful attention. The international peace move- 
ment, which is expressing itself through the Hague 
conferences and the great national and international 
peace congresses, is now confessedly the most important 
philanthropic movement before the world. 

Such a Peace Day affords opportunity in the schools 
to bring before the minds of the children and young 
people in a simple way the newer ideals of the relation 
of races and nations which are rapidly coming to the 
front. It is self-evident that the boys and girls who are 
going to be the workers and leaders in the world's prog- 
ress the coming generation should early have instilled 
into them right notions of the relations of nations and 
peoples to each other, and some elementary knowledge 
of the movements which are rapidly bringing about the 
unity and ultimate peace of the world. 

Where exercises of this kind have taken place in the 
schools the past two or three years, the boys and girls 



